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Agriculture in the New Deal 


As noted in the annual review of rural life, published 
in INFORMATION SERVICE of January 7, 1933, the agri- 
cultural states of the South and the West played a most 
important part in the election of 1932. Farm revolts 
against taxation policies and in opposition to foreclosures 
had a great effect on public sentiment during the interval 
between the election and the inauguration. Strikes of 
dairy farmers were probably more extensive during that 
period than at any other time in the history of the United 
States. The farmers’ holiday movement, although con- 
fined to a few states, likewise has been given serious atten- 
tion by both governmental agencies and urban journals. 

The mass of headlines in regard to the NRA has 
obscured the fact that one of the main points in the whole 
National Recovery Program is the attainment of a better 
balance between agriculture and the urban community. 
The second important act of President Roosevelt after 
tking office was to recommend legislation to deal with 
farm deflation. On March 16 a bill was ready allocating 
unvsual powers to the Secretary of Agriculture and de- 
claring that interstate transactions in certain farm com- 
modities were “affected with a national public interest.” 
President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress: “An 
unprecedented condition calls for a trial of new means to 
rescue agriculture.” 


Tue Farm Revier PLAN 


Nearly two months elapsed between the submission of 
the legislation and its approval by the President on May 
12. During that time there was extensive nation-wide 
discussion as to what the federal policy in regard to agri- 
culture should be. A much enlarged measure resulted, 
including a plan to refinance much of the farm debt and 
the now famous inflation rider. 


The purpose of the present farm relief program is to 
restore to the agricultural industry the purchasing power 
which it had during the years 1909-14. This period is 
sometimes referred to as the “golden age” of agriculture. 
It is thought by many agricultural economists that during 
those years agriculture was well adjusted to the total busi- 
ness situation and that its purchasing power in terms of 
manufactured products and the supplies which farmers 
need was “normal.” The Farm Relief Act does not apply 
to all farm products but only to cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, 
deiry products, tobacco, rice, and beet and cane sugar. 
(In the case of tobacco the “base period” is to be the 
average price level and purchasing power which obtained 
during the years of 1919-29.) The Act may be made 


applicable to about 3,500,000 out of the nation’s 6,000,000 
farms. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is instructed to use cer- 
tain specific means to restore the farm purchasing power. 
He is to endeavor to achieve control over production, in 
cooperation with growers, so as to bring it into line with 
effective demand. He may make contracts with individual 
growers or groups of growers for the restriction of crop 
production. He may pay a rental to growers in return 
for their keeping acreage idle, or at least not planted in 
marketable crops. He may negotiate trade agreements 
looking toward price stability between growers and dis- 
tributors. He may license distributors of farm products. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The Secretary of Agriculture set up an Emergency 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and appointed 
George N. Peek, long a farm relief advocate and once an 
associate of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, as administrator. 

The cotton campaign has been the most spectacular of 
all the steps undertaken by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Due to the delay in the enactment of the 
Farm Relief Bill, much cotton had already been planted 
when the law went into effect. The administrators were 
therefore confronted with the task of destroying cotton, 
if they wished to achieve reduction of acreage during the 
crop year 1933. In view of the fact that there was a large 
carry-over of cotton this was determined upon. At the 
American Country Life Conference held in Blacksburg, 
Va., in August, Secretary Wallace stated that the destruc- 
tion of cotton was a method that he hated, but that he 
honestly believed there would be less misery in the world 
during the year 1934 if a part of the cotton crop of 1933 
were not permitted to mature. 

Voluntary cooperating committees made visits to 
2.000.000 growers of cotton. They asked growers to take 
10,000,000 acres out of production, These acres normally 
produced about 3,500,000 bales of cotton. President 
Roosevelt made a personal appeal which was put into 
the hands of every planter. At the end of the ten-day 
campaign various accounts of the situation were offered. 
It appeared that about 5,500,000 acres of the 10,000,000 
thought necessary had been offered. The campaign was 
then extended for another week and the goal was reached. 

More extensive plans have now been worked out calling 
for further reductions in the 1934 crop. Rewards in the 
form of rentals or in the form of options to buy cotton 
already: stored are given by the federal government to 
cooperating growers from taxes levied upon the proces- 
sors ef cotton. It is thought that the cost of achieving 
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production control over cotton during 1933 will run con- 
siderably in excess of $100,000,000. 


WHEAT AND OTHER Propucts 


A three-year plan for wheat was worked out, and a cam- 
paign to enlist the cooperation of wheat producers is 
under way at this writing in 40 states. For 1934 a reduc- 
tion of acreage of 15 per cent was determined upon in 
accord with the agreement reached at the international 
conference of wheat producing nations. A processing 
tax of 30 cents a bushel of wheat, equivalent to about 
$1.38 on a barrel of flour, was imposed. This is esti- 
mated to produce about $150,000,000 for distribution to 
cooperating farm producers. The processing tax, it was 
stated by agricultural officials, would result in an advance 
to the consumer of about 114 cents per pound of bread. 

With reference to hogs a somewhat different plan has 
just been put into effect. The federal government decided 
to purchase a large quantity of young pigs and of sows 
about to farrow for the purpose of assuring a reduction 
in the supply for 1934. The products have been processed 
for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and are 
to be distributed to localities in order to increase food 
allowances for unemployment relief. When he announced 
the plan at a meeting held at the Chicago Century of 
Progress, Secretary Wallace said that he had little con- 
cern about the immediate effects of the present plan but 
that he was much concerned that the corn belt should 
realize the dangers of it unless it were linked with a long 
time program for stabilizing production in relation to 
effective demand. A more thorough plan for 1934 has 
just been announced. ° 

In the milk sheds of the great cities, trade agreements 
are being negotiated, usually between cooperatives repre- 
senting producers and the urban milk distributors. In 
applying the act to dairy products the licensing power has 
been invoked in a few areas and it has been upheld in a 
test case in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. In tobacco, a trade agreement has just been approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which fixes a minimum 
price of 17 cents a pound for all “flue-cured” tobacco 
purchased by the tobacco companies from September 25. 
1933, to March 31, 1934, provided the tobacco is for use 
within the United States. The federal government is to 
have the power to examine the records of tobacco com- 
panies to determine whether they are living up to the 
agreement. The large buyers of American tobacco par- 
ticipated in the agreement and it is stated that the licens- 
ing powers of the Farm Adjustment Act are not to be 
invoked. 


Pros aNp Cons 


Certain implications of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Program have already received considerable public atten- 
tion. In support of the act it is stated that an emergency 
existed which brought prices of producers of farm prod- 
ucts to too low a point to permit them to function. This 
situation had greatly affected the credit agencies of the 
country. Prices were too low to pay interest and service 
on indebtedness and the unduly heavy taxes. For exam- 
ple, in 1932 the total mortgage debt of agriculture was 
nearly twice the annual gross income, whereas in the year 
1910 it was equal to only about one-half the annual gross 
cash income from farm production. Therefore a venture 
in social control, in economic planning for agriculture, 
was proposed. It was held that the urban population 
would benefit by increased farm purchasing power ; that 


the farms would once again absorb a larger portion ‘of the 
products of urban industries. 

In opposition to the bill it has been held that practically 
dictatorial powers were being conferred on the Secretary 
of Agriculture; that it is unfair to tax urban consumers 
generally at a time when their purchasing power has been 
seriously impaired; that the plan for farm adjustment is 
simply a disguised sales tax; that it is “sabotage” to pay 
rental on idle lands when many are hungry and poorly 
clad; that effective administration will be costly and cum- 
bersome ; that evasion will be easy. 


THe Farm Crepir ADMINISTRATION 
Soon after taking office, President Roosevelt, by execu- 


tive order, combined into a new Farm Credit Administra- 


tion all the governmental agencies with responsibility for 
agricultural credit. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
the American Agriculturist, was named Governor of the 
new Administration. The set-up was later embodied in 
the Farm Act approved May 12. The step meant aboli- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board, established early in 1929, 
which was voted a revolving fund of $500,000,000 for the 
purpose of attempting to stabilize interstate and foreign 
commerce in agricultural commodities. It has been an- 
nounced that the losses of the Federal Farm Board, due 
to the collapse of commodity prices, were $360,000,000. 

There are four divisions in the new Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. The Land Bank Division continues service 
to farmers through the Federal Land Banks and local 
cooperative associations for the purpose of supplying long 
term or mortgage credit. The Intermediate Credit Banks 
are continued for the purpose of making direct loans to 
cooperative marketing and purchasing associations. The 
Production Credit Division is set up for the express pur- 
pose of making short term production loans to farmers. 
The Cooperative Bank Division is paying attention to the 
sound financing of cooperatives formed for the purpose 
of purchasing supplies or marketing products. 

The Farm Credit Administration is also empowered to 
expend up to $2,000,000,000 for the purpose of refinanc- 
ing about one-fourth of the farm mortgage debt. The 
methods proposed have been tested in the State of Wis- 
consin and have been pronounced successful. They are 
now being extended to other states. The Farm Credit 
Administration has recently published several brief cir- 
culars describing its methods of working, the ways where- 
by individuals may make applications for loans and con- 
taining other pertinent information. 


Farm 


The regular quarterly report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, indicates that farm wages rose by more than the 
seasonal rate in the third quarter of 1933. This is re- 
garded as evidence of improvement of prices and pur- 
chasing power in agriculture. The bureau’s index of the 
general level of farm wages as of October 1, 1933, was 
86 as compared with 78 on July 1 and 84 on October 1, 
1932. The bureau’s correspondents, located in various 
parts of the country, report that industrial reemployment 
apparently has reduced considerably the over-supply of 
agricultural workers in rural communities. 


THe Homesteap Project 


Various features of the New Deal program are of 
peculiar interest to rural communities. Among these are 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is a regional proj- 
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ect including an experiment in the planning of agriculture 
in relation to industry; the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
which is an extensive project in reforestation, flood con- 
trol, etc.; and that part of the Public Works Program 
which constitutes an experiment in small homesteads. A 
fund of twenty-five million dollars of the Public Works 
Fund was ear-marked for this program. Dr. M. L. 
Wilson, formerly of the Montana Agricultural College 
and recently administrator of the wheat program carried 
on by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, has 
been appointed to have charge of the program. 

It is expected that the homesteads will be small tracts 
of 3 to 5 acres of land and that they will be located in 
sections of the country which are close to industry, thus 
permitting part-time farming and part-time employment 
in urban industry. It is expected that extensive opera- 
tions will be carried on in the state of West Virginia, 
which already has had extensive experience with this type 
of farm and which also has oil and coal fields. 

It is stated that the homesteading project will not call 
for commercial agriculture but rather for the working 
out of means of providing low cost food, clothing and 
shelter. It is thus, to a considerable extent, a project in 
rehabilitation and it is understood that the experience of 
the American Friends Service Committee in carrying on 
rehabilitation of miners who can no longer be employed 
in bituminous fields will be utilized by the Public Works 
Administration. 


A Farmers’ VIEW oF MoNEY 


As a contribution to the public discussion of inflation of 
credit and currency, a group of farm leaders and editors 
of agricultural papers published on September 25 a state- 
ment presented to President Roosevelt, defining their 
position on monetary policies. A part of that statement, 
quoted below, gives an indication of the opinion of a large 
group of influential leaders of rural opinion. 

These farm leaders say that money should neither be 
too cheap nor too dear; that the problem is one of strik- 
ing a fair balance; that prices of commodities are of great 
importance in consideration of the burden of debt. They 
say that the “farmers do not ask for cheap money, but 
they do protest against the unfairness and continued in- 
justice of dear money.” They state that the prices of farm 
products on September 16 were about 56 per cent of the 
1926 price level; that they appreciate the general program 
for refinancing mortgage indebtedness, but that no pro- 
gram of refinancing debts can be of permanent benefit 
unless the farm prices are so increased as to make possi- 
ble repayment of the debt. They reiterate agriculture’s 
well known demand for a purchasing power equivalent 
to that of the pre-war period. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE 


The wheat conference held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations was an outgrowth of the monetary and 
economic conference, better known as the London Con- 
ference. The Wheat Conference met in London August 
21-26, 1933, under the chairmanship of Prime Minister 
Bennett of Canada. It was called at the request of the 
four principal wheat exporting nations—the Argentine 
Republic, Australia, Canada and the United States. 

The conference came to an agreement, the object of 
which was declared to be “to adjust the supply of wheat 
to effective world demand and eliminate the abnormal 
surpluses which have been depressing the wheat market, 
and to bring about a rise and stabilization of prices at a 
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level remunerative to the farmers and fair to the con- 
sumer of breadstuffs.” 

The principal “overseas” exporting countries agreed to 
limitations on exports during the crop year August 1, 
1933, to July 31, 1934, by working out quotas on the as- 
sumption that the world’s import demands for wheat will 
amount to 560,000,000 bushels. During the following 
crop year they agree to limit their exports to a point 15 
per cent below the average acreage sown during 1931- 
1933, after deducting normal domestic requirements. A 
separate pact was agreed to by Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. The Monthly Summary of the 
League of Nations for August says that “the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agreed to limit its exports for 
the crop years 1933-35 after negotiations with the wheat 
exporting countries.” The execution of the agreement is 
now in the hands of an advisory wheat commission con- 
sisting of representatives of 7 exporting and 7 importing 
countries. The Wheat Commission is to function in co- 
operation with the Economic Organization of the League 
oi Nations and with the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. 


Hitler’s Challenge 


Because to many of our readers the text of Chancellor 
Hitler’s address on October 14 is probably not available 
and because it contains passages which should be lifted 
out of the welter of current controversy and considered 
with reference to the world political situation we repro- 
duce the following excerpts of the address. 

Herr Hitler began by saying that “the German people 
lowered their arms in the unholy struggle that had reached 
an end; for which, perchance, individual statesmen but 
certainly not the peoples could be made responsible.” 

The heart of the German case is given in the following 
passages : 

“If in those months the world had in a fair manner 
stretched out a hand to a prostrate opponent, much suf- 
fering and endless disappointments would have been 
spared humanity. The German people suffered the worst 
possible disappointment. Never before has the van- 
quished so honestly endeavored to assist in healing the 
wounds of its opponents as had the German people dur- 
ing the long years, fulfilling dictates loaded upon them. 

“Tf all of these sacrifices could not lead to real pacifica- 
tion of peoples, this was due solely to the nature of the 
treaty, which, in its attempt to render eternal the concepts 
of the victor over the vanquished, also had to eternalize 
the hatred of the enemy. 

“The peoples could rightly have expected that from this 
greatest war in the world’s history a lesson would be 
drawn of how small, especially as concerns European 
nations, are the chances of possible gain in proportion to 
the magnitude of the sacrifices.” 

“Political leadership of the nation, however, at this 
time lay in the hands of people who were spiritually 
rooted in a world of the victor states. The German peo- 
ple could rightly expect for this reason alone that the rest 
of the world would redeem its promise in the same man- 
ner as the German people, who in the sweat of their labor 
amid thousandfold distress and unspeakable privations 
were engaged in redeeming their treaty obligations.” 

“In concluding this treaty, it was completely forgotten 
that the reconstruction of the world cannot be vouchsafed 
by the slave labor of the violated nation, but solely 
through trustful cooperation of all, and that for this co- 
operative effort the elimination of war psychosis is the 
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foremost pre-condition. It was also forgotten that the 
problematical question of responsibility for war cannot be 
cleared up historically by having the victor compel the 
vanquished, as the introduction to the peace treaty, to 
sign his confession of guilt. 

“The German people is most deeply convinced of its 
guiltlessness for the war. Other participants in this 
tragic misfortune may, as far as we are concerned, have 
the same conviction.” 

“What sense, if any, did the World War have if its 
consequences, not only for the vanquished but also for the 
victors, manifest themselves only in an endless chain of 
economic catastrophes? The welfare of nations is not 
any greater, and their political happiness and their human 
contentment have not really become deeper. Armies of 
unemployed have developed into a new class of society. 
And precisely as the nations’ economic foundations have 
heen shaken, so now also are their social foundations be- 
ginning to weaken.” 

“Whatever of depravity, dishonorable disposition, 
knavery and corruption had accumulated in our people 
since the unholy Treaty of Versailles, attacked and fought 
by us, this movement has pledged itself to the task of re- 
storing fidelity, faith and decency to their rightful place, 
without regard to person.” 

“I regard it as a sign of a nobler sense of justice that 
French Premier Daladier, in his last speech, found words 
to indicate the spirit of conciliatory understanding for 
which untold millions of Germans are grateful at 
heart. ... 

“We are touched by the reference to the unfortunately 
hut too sad truth that these two great peoples so often 
in history have sacrificed the blood of their best youths 
and men on the battlefields. I speak in the name of the 
entire German people when I solemnly declare that we all 
are imbued with the sincere wish to wipe out an enmity 
that, as regards its sacrifices, is all out of proportion to 
any possible gain.” 

“As a National Socialist I, together with all my fol- 
lowers, decline on the very basis of our nationalistic prin- 
ciples to conquer the people of a strange nation who will 
not love us anyway by sacrificing the blood and lives of 
those who are dear and precious to us. It would be a 
tremendous event for the entire humanity if the two peo- 
ples could once for all ban force from their common life. 

“The German people are ready for this. While we 
frankly claim the rights granted to us by the treaty them- 
selves, I will say just as frankly that, beyond this, there 
are no more territorial conflicts as far as Germany is con- 
cerned. After the return of the Saar to the Reich only a 
madman could believe in the possibility of war between 
the two states—for which, as we see it, no moral or rea- 
sonably justifiable ground exists. Nobody cen wish that 
millions of young lives he annihilated for the sake of a 
boundary correction of doubtful extent and of doubtful 
value.” 

“If the world decides that all weapons, including the 
lest machine gun, are to be destroyed, we are ready im- 
mediately to join such a convention. If the world decides 
that certain categories of weapons are to be destroved we 
are ready to renounce them from the beginning. If, how- 
ever, the world concedes certain weapons to every nation 
we are not ready to permit ourselves, in principle, to be 
excluded therefrom as a nation of minor rank.” 

“The German government is not participating in this 
conference in order to barter for a single cannon or ma- 
chine gun for the German people, but as a factor with 


equal rights to help in the general pacification of the 
world. Germany’s security constitutes no inferior right 
to the security of the other nations.” 

“The men who today lead Germany have nothing in 
common with the mercenary traitors of November, 1918. 
We all, like every decent Englishman and decent French- 
man, have done our duty toward our country at the risk 
of our lives. We are not responsible for the war, nor are 
we responsible for what occurred therein, but we feel 
responsible only for what every man of honor was called 
upon to do in that time of distress, and what we too did.” 


On the same date, October 14, the German government 
made a declaration to the German people which included 
the following paragraphs: 

“The German Reich’s government and the German peo- 
ple are one in the will to conduct a policy of peace, recon- 
ciliation and international tinderstanding as the basis of 
all their decisions and actions. 

“The German government and the German people 
therefore renounce force as an unsuitable means for solv- 
ing the existing differences within Europe’s community 
of states. 

“The German government and the German people re- 
new their promise to agree joyfully to every actual dis- 
armament of the world and give assurances of their readi- 
ness to destroy even the last German machine gun and 
dismiss the last man from the army provided the other 
nations decide likewise.” 

These pronouncements, all questions of motive or ul- 
terior purpose aside, seem to challenge the chancellories of 
Iurope and the American government to prompt and 
realistic action in the matter of disarmament. 


The Child Labor Amendment 


The National Child Labor Committee is calling for rati- 
ficetion of the Child Labor Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. This action is being urged by Secretary of 
Tabor Perkins, and Mrs. Roosevelt made a plea for it in 
the September issue of the Woman's Home Companion. 
The coming to life of the Amendment is one of the im- 
pressive accompaniments of the national recovery 
program. 

“Up to last winter,” savs The American Child, organ of 
the National Child Labor Committee, for Sentemher, 
“only six states had ratified the Amendment which was 
passed by Congress in 1924—Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana and Wisconsin—largely agri- 
cultural stetes whose industries would not be greatly af- 
fected by federal legislation. But in 1933 nine more states 
have been added including several industrial strongholds 
—JMinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Washington. 

“In 1934 eight states which have not yet acted favor- 
ably upon the Amendment. will meet in regular legislative 
sessions and others doubtless will call special sessions. 
And in 1935 all but a handful of state legislatures will be 
in session—a crucial year. 

“If the goal of 36 ratifications is reached in 1935 it will 
make possible federal legislation in time to replace the 
child lebor restrictions in industrial codes which will ex- 
pire that year, according to the terms of the Recovery 
Act. If it he not ratified—then we must expect a return 
to old conditions of child exploitation. For previous ex- 
perience indicates that when a period of unemployment 
begins to abate. the number of children entering industry 
tends to increase.” 


Printed in U.S.A.- 
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